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Dr. OLiveER WENDELL HOoLMEs 
celebrated his Soth birthday, at Beverly 
Farms, Mass., the 29th of August. 


GovEeRNorR FIFER, discussing the 
Streator strike, is credited with saying 
that every able-bodied man should earn 
at least two dollars a day. 


Rev. T. Lioyp Jones, Unitarian 
minister of Liverpool, now on a visit 
to this country, is taking a horseback 
ride of two hundred miles through the 
country, this week, from Spring Green, 
Wisconsin, to Chicago. He is riding 
“ Jess,” the pride of the senior editor of 
this. paper. | 

Epwin ARNOLD, the poet, is said to 
be about to visit this country. A cor- 
respondent of one of the daily papers 
calls attention to the fact that it was 
through Mr. Arnold’s influence that 
Mr. Stanley, the successor of the ex- 
plorer Livingston, was enabled to make 
his second voyage to Africa. 


Pror. GeorcE T. Lapp, writing for 
the Andover Review, on “ The Psy- 
chology of the modern Novel,” says, 
wisely and discriminatingly: ‘It will 
always* be remembered, also, by the 
most thoroughly chastened minds, that 
the mission of art is not to thosealready 
cultured alone; its mission is, as well, to 
the great multitude of men. In order 


to accomplish this universal mission, it | 


must reach after men somewhere near 
the level upon which they are standing. 
A chromo is better than no picture at 


all in the home of the poor. Nor am 
I at all sure that, as a rule, it is not bet- 
ter that the great majority of readers 
should read the novels they do rather 
than not read at all; for not to read at 
all would certainly signify, with many 
of them, a life of a lower intellectual, 
esthetic and ethical character.” 


FAME does not always reach a man 
in the way he most desires it. It is 
said that Charles Dudley Warner is in- 
clined to be more annoyed than pleased 
when introduced as the author of “ My 
Summer. in a Garden.” He does not 
care to be known asa funny man, and 
would prefer his admirers should think 
of him in connection with his labors in 
behalf of Prison Reform. 


Tue World’s Fair is to celebrate the 
discovery of more than land—it was 
the integration of the new — the Evo- 


lution of the Cosmopolitan Religion.’ 


The London Standard says: “ Phil- 
osophers and men of science in Milan, 
Italy, are instituting a new religion, 
the Book of Nature, with the Eternal 
Truths taught therein.” The cosmo- 
politan fair, if held in Chicago, ought 
to be the place, too, where the zdea is 
discovered that is the organic law for 
the era. 


THOSE writers who think genius 
should always be allowed to work 
according to its own sweet will, and 
that compulsion from the outside sources 
of publisher and editor, tends to destroy 
the literary quality of their work, 
should ponder this from Emile Zola: 


“Style is born, like the color of the eyes, 
and newspaper work, rapid, fanciful, exacting, 
makes the mind supple and the pen ready. 
The habit of scratching off articles on the 
corner of the table in hot haste neither 
spoils the style nor perverts the idea.” 

It isa poor sort of genius that habits 


of order and industry can destroy. 


Respect for the rights of the mi- 
nority is the democrat’s sacred duty. 
His more sacred duty, however, is to 
rementber that the minority cannot 
have its way. It must help build the 
road, although it must not be compelled 
to march up and down it, if it prefers 
to tramp the fields, and, so doing, will 
not meddle with the turnips. It must 
help build the school, but every family 
in it must be allowed to teach its chil- 
dren in its own kitchen, if so teaching 
them it can only satisfy the State it has 
taught them well.—Adwin D. Mead, 
at Nashville. 


Rev. JErRomME MATTHEWS, a priest 
of St. Mary’s Bath, has seceded from 
the Church of Rome. His reasons for 
this action repeat the Elsmere story, 
but through a Catholic brain. “ After 
long and anxious thought and study, I 
have arrived at the conviction that the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, though 
possessing many excellencies, are full 
of legendary and mythological state- 
ments, and that they possess no claim 
to, and manifest no evidence of, Divine 
inspiration; that the Roman Catholic 
Church has no claim to be regarded as 
a Divinely-constituted authority; that 
the Papacy is a human institution, 
gravely compromised to error and su- 
perstition, and therefore injurious to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of man- 
kind; that Jesus Christ, though a holy 
man and ardent reformer, was not the 
great God of the Universe, but the son 
of Joseph and Mary; that neither de- 
moniacal spirits, nor a place or state of 
everlasting torment, have any existence 
in fact, but originate in ancient my- 
thologies. With these convictions, 
which I have striven against for a long 


time without success, it would be dis- 
honest for me to continue as a priest, 
teaching only the pure theism of natu- 
ral spiritual religion, which I pro- 
foundly believe and desire to promote.” 


Or Mrs. Celia P. Woolley’s recent 
novel, “A Girl Graduate,” the Portland 
Transcript says: “Mrs. Woolley’s 
book is thoroughly excellent from be- 
ginning toend. With a simple plot, and 
the interest of the story depending on 
the development of her characters, she 


and satisfactory volume. Utterly free 
from sensationalism and false sentiment, 
light, wholesome and entertaining, one 
could not desire a better book for young 
people or for anybody with fresh and 
unvitiated tastes. The whole fabric is 
sound, sweet and helpful to the core, 
with plenty of humor and_breeziness 
and a fine charm of its own.” 


SIGNORA ZAMPINI SILAZARO is an 
Italian woman of. cuiture and 
advanced opinion who _ is _inter- 
esting herself in the higher edu- 
cation of her country-women. ina 
recent lecture on this subject she called 
attention to the fact that, though large 
sums of money are expended by the 
government in the cause of educa- 
tion, few of the resulting benefits are 
received by women. Exceptional 
women, possessing unusual gifts and 
energy of character, have been able to 
overcome these disabilities, and make 
a name and place for themselves in the 
world of art or letters; but neither the 
State nor private enterprise is interested 
in improving the standards and oppor- 
tunities of the average woman. The 
social position of the Italian woman is 
also most unenviable. She has little or 
no personal choice in marriage, and it is 
said her husband has power to deprive 
her of all civil rights on the least 
ground of suspicion. As may be sup- 
posed, the prejudice against women of 
Signora Silazaro’s class, in a country 
governed by such laws and ideas, is 
very great. 


ONE WAY OF TAKING A VAOATION, 


If your Unity Club puts a purse into 
your hand, with instructions to buy a 
horse with it, buy the horse yourself; 
the advice of certain cautious friends 
notwithstanding. ‘Take plenty of time 
in buying it, If you don’t know much 
about the horse, you will havea fine 
chance to study horsemen. By the 
time you have bought the horse, you 
are pretty well inured to the saddle. 
Then, ride away, leaving all cares and 
Unity responsibilities behind yau. 
Any road is a good one which leads to 
green fields and open sky. But if you 
start from Chicago, better take a road 
that leads to Wisconsin. Never mind 
the professional “ Resorts;” it is good 
to find how much unadvertised beauty 
there is in the world, and how 
independent nature is of hotels and 
railroads. 
down dale; make a companion of your 
horse; take long naps under the trees; 


test the hospitalities of the farmers; 


continue this until you have put behind 
you two hundred miles or more, and 
then stop, turn the horse into the clover 
field, and unreel your brain amid sur- 


,roundings. made familiar by annual 


visits and countless tramps, Here enter 
into the life of the community of which 
roe become a part, help plan barns, 

argain with carpenters, get the mail, 
and preach an old sermon every ‘Sun- 


day in the Chapel born out of your 
heart’s best love. | : 


has succeeded in making a charming. 


Ride away, up hill and 


After a while take another long 
ride and find fresh “Glory Roads,” 
which will remain unnamed, so that 
others may know the delights of origi- 
nal discovery. Then come back, work 
up a Grove Meeting and see how this 
annual proclamation of the Gospel of 
Unity is gradually wearing away the 
prejudices of honest people, and is 
becoming an event that is slowly but 
surely moulding public sentiment 
within the borders of the three counties 
lying adjacent. Then, on your way 
back, stop to shake hands with the 
comrades who stood with you in the 
cruder strife of a quarter century ago; 
and march once more with the rem- 
nants of what was once a great army. 
After all this, return to the church 
whose doors have not been closed dur- 
ing your absence, and speak on the 
first Sunday from a pulpit kept warm 
for you by your parishioners; on that 
Sunday gather for your people some of 
the inspirations of your summer, and 
on the Monday following, you will 
greet the readers of UNiTy with the 
assurance that you are on hand ready 
for work, determined to keep the flag 
a-flying, more than ever persuaded of 
the vitality of UNniTy’s gospel, having 
found on every hand the assurance that 
the hunger of the human heart to-day 
is for a religion founded in love and 
not in dogma; a church based on life 
and not on creed; a fellowship broader 
than set lines. 

Feeling all this, you will also be as- 
sured that the work is hard, the strain 
is long; but with patience, love and an 
occasional vacation, such as. described 
above, the cause of progress and the 
Religion of Love, which is sureiy win- 
ning its way, will find in you a helper. 
This cause needs every one, and yet is 
dependent on no one. 


CONCERNING JUGS AND MUGS. 


Cellar and walls and roof, chairs and 
tablesand spoons: these are the mere 
shell of the home; but these the young 
couple talk much about when waiting 
for the wedding, and this is what the 
architects and carpenters and _ hotse- 
furnishing stores are for. And it al- 
most seems as if for some men and 
women the hired carpenters and paid 
house-furnishers dd build the * home.” 
Under city slates and under country 
shingles alike, one finds unfortunates to 
whom this mere outside, and the solid 
things about the rooms, seem mainly 
what they think of when they think of 
the rooms; unfortunates with whom 
the show ofthe furniture is of more ac- 
count than its use; men who seem more 
interested in the turkey on the table 
than in the people who sit around the 
turkey; women who think more of the 
new carpet than the old blessing of the 
sunshine; men and women, both, who 
testify that they love their oneighbors 
better than themselves by keeping their 
best things for the neighbors’ eyes and 
the worse things for their own, and 
who almost gauge their social standing 
by the good clothes they have for 
street or church, or by the “dead per- 
fection” of their front parlor. Per- 
haps the good wife, looking around a 
slovenly, wmhome-like living room, 
feels a flush of self-respect at the 
thought of that cold front parlor, where 
the chairs sit as straight as pictures 


ought to, and the tapestries and crock- 


eries are each in theirdue place. When 
waiting for the lady in a rich man’s 


mansion, not seldom the silent wonder = 


rises: “Do the people correspond to 
all this giltand varnish and upholstery ?” 
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lar front parlots in a humbler house, a 
kind of homesickness comes over one 
for some édack parlor, some kitchen, a 
bed-room, azy place where the people 
sometimes live. “The heart cries: 
“‘T'ake me where the: people are; I 
didn’t come tosee their chairs.” And 
a second thought is apt to follow—the 
thought, how much more pleasant, 
tasteful, home-like every other room in 
the house would probably become, if 
the expense hidden in this one room 
were added there in a prettier paper, 
there in a quieter carpet, there in a noble 
picture, and all about in a dozen little 
graces and conveniences, added there 
where all the time they would be en- 
joyed by the owners and the users. On 
the other hand, one is sometimes shown 
into a room, on entering which he feels 
like bowing to the emptiness in grati- 
tude, because it offers, even bare of the 
people who evidently live there, a festi- 
val so cosy to the eyes. Everywhere 
uses in forms of beauty. Uses in forms 
of beauty, —that is the secret of a festival 
foreyes. In such cases itis quite in 
order to sing our little psalm, praising 
the good looks of the room and the 
things in it that make it pleasant; that’s 
what they are for—to please, and in 
part, to please us, the chance comers; 
not us first and the home folks last, but 
the home folks first and us outsiders 
last. Petition to see a friend’s own 
room before feeling that you really 
know the friend. It is a better test 
than a bureau drawer. Not the room 
after a quick run up stairs for two min- 
utes first; but the room just as it is usu- 
ally kept is index of one’s taste and of a 
good deal of one’s character. The shell 
tells the nature of the fish that lives in 
it. 

I am not objecting one whit, you will 
understand, to grace and refinement 
in the houehold furnishings, nor 
to expense laid out to get the 
grace. On the contrary, there is noth- 
ing beyond bare necessities, on which 
expense may beso well laid out. As 
the elementary thing that shows one’s 
house is not merely a hand-made house, 
I would name Taste; the taste that 
shows itself in pictures, in flowers, in 
music,in the choice of colors for the 
walls and the floors,in the amenities 
of the mantel-piece and table, in the 
grouping of the furniture, in the droop 
of the curtains at the windows, in the 
way in which the dishes glorify the ta- 
ble, in which the dresses set on the 
mother and girls. And it is the morn- 
ing dress and Monday table that tells 
the story. Wherecan you buy good 
taste? Zatcannot be manufactured. 
Like Solomon’s wisdom, it .can not be 
gotten for gold, nor silver be paid for 
the price thereof, but in house-furnish- 
ing it is more precious than fine rubies. 
It is the one thing that no store in New 
York sells, nor can rich relatives leave 
you any of it in their wills. Nearly all 


one.can tell about its origin is that it, 


gathers slowly in the family blood, and 
refines month by month, as children 
watch their parents’ ways and note the 
graces in the home. | 
But what a difference it makes to 
those children by and by! What a dif- 
ference it makes in the feeling of the 
home if things graceful to the eye and 
éar are added to the things convenient 
for the flesh and bones. The eyes and 
ears are parts of us, not so important as 
the heart and mind, but still are parts of 
us, and a home should be home for all 
our parts. Eyes and ears are eager to 
be fed with harmonies and proportions 
in color and form and sound; these are 
their natural food as much as bread 
and meat are food for other parts. And 
as the eyes and ears are fed, we are not 
sure, but apt, to see a fineness spreading 
over life. Where eyes and ears are 
starved, we are not sure, but apt to find 
a roughness spreading. A song at even- 
time, before the little ones} say good 
night; the habit of together saying a 
good morning to God among the other 
good mornings of a happy breakfast 
table; a picture in that bare niche of the 
wall; a vase of flowers on the mantel- 


.economy and saves a course. 


a nestling collar around the neck; 
brushed boots, if boots it must be, when 
the family are all together; the tea- 
table tastefully, however simply, set, 
instead of dishes in a huddle—these are 
very little things; you would hardly 
notice them as single things; you would 
not call them “religion,” they are not 
“ morals,” they scarcely even class un- 
der the head of “manners.” Men and 
women can be good parents, valuable 
citizens without them. And yet, and 
yet, one cannot forget that, as the years 
run on, these trifles of the home will 
make no little of the difference between 
coarse grain and fine grain in us, and 
in our three children when they grow 
up. 
Besides, this taste for grace is noth- 

ing hard to gratify in these days. It 

is much harder to get the good taste 

itself than the means to gratify it, be- 

cause not splendor, but harmony, is 

grace; not many things, but picturesque 

things. The ideals of beauty are found 

in simple, restful things far oftener 

than in ornate things. Of two given 

forms for the same article—a chair, a 

table, a dress—the form that is least or- 

nate is commonly the more useful, and 

this more useful form will commonly 

be found the handsomer. ‘% Avoid the 

superfluous,” is a recipe that of itself 

would clear our rooms of much unhand- 

some handsomeness. Scratch out the 

verys from your talk and your house- 

furnishing. A certain sentence, only 

eight words long, did Wre great good 

as a young man—one | met in reading 

Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo. “ Zhe 

ideal of beauty is simplicity and re- 

pose.” -.The ideal of beauty is simplici- 

ty and repose. It applies to everything 

—to wall-papers and curtains and car- 

pets and table-cloths, to dress, to man- 

ners, to talk, to sermons, to style in 

writing, to faces, to character. The 

ideal of beauty is simplicity and repose— 

not flash, not loudness, not show, not 

exaggeration, not bustle. And because 

simple, beautiful things are not neces- 

sarily costly, it needs no mint of money 

to have really choice pictures on one’s 

wall now that photography has been 

invented, and the sun shines ready to 

copy Raphael’s Madonna and William 

Hunt’s boys and maidens for us, or the 

sculpture of an Alpine valley or a cathe- 

dral front. A very little outlay, the 

dinners cheapened for a fortnight or a 

month, will make the bare dining-room 

so beautiful that plain dinners ever af- 

terwards taste better in it; it really is 
“© Flouse- 

hold art” is acatching hunger, spread- 

ing fast of late; andthe more it catches 
the easier it will be to satisfy it. Tne 
very jugsand mugs of the old Greek 
peasant are copied to-day by artists as 
things of beauty; why not the mugs of 
young America? One day, in a Chicago 
shop window, I saw a Boston bean-pot 
that made me think Greek days again 
had come—it was so shapely in its 
earthen plainness. 

Without any money at all, what grace 
the fields and gardens offer us for our 
homes, if we have eyes to see and hands 
to carry it home! ‘To be,a flower any- 
where is to be beautiful, and the little 
exiles of the flower-pot will even 
brighten under human tenderness. I 
knew a woman than whom few here, 
perhaps, were poorer, whose room was 
a place to go round and praise and be 
thankful and delighted for, so much 
did she have of this faculty of trans- 
planting nature to the inside of a home. 
Mosses and ferns and dried autumn 
leaves were her chief materials, but the 
eyes and the hands and the taste were 
added in, and rich men could not buy 
her result. Thenthere is such joy in 
making.a home beautiful, in gradually 
touching it into grace here and grace 
there, as one finds time and the Follar 
to add the new pleasantness. To go 
into one’s house and treat it like a little 
world, a creation corner, in which the 
two friends are to turn chaos slowly into 
cosmos, through a year, through ten 
years, through the children’s childhood, 
until the beauty of the outside home 


piece; well-matched colors under foot; 


rar weg aesieg to the life and character, 


_ 


mos,—that feeling about our home will 
make it a nobler place to live in than 
any house, however fine, that is simply 
“ made with hands,” and stocked with 
fashions, paid for with the_pocket- 
book. W.C. G. 


Gontributed and peterted, 


A SUNSHINE THOUGHT. 


[The ow little poem was recited at the Helena 
Valley meeting last week, and is printed at the request 
of some who heard it. ] 


Some of us think the sunshine 
Works only while ’tis day, 

Works only while we see it, 
Then wholly goes away ; 


But when we stop and ponder, 
We know this is not so,— 
That sunshine is an impulse, 
Far greater than we know; 


And all it warms and quickens, 
Holds it fast within its heart, 

And does not stop its growing, 
Though the shining rays depart. 


The heart, too, has its sunshine, 
And we know that it is ours, 

When we feel the joy and gladness 
That are life’s sweet, blessed flowers; 


And we think it wholly leaves us 
When we cannot see it shine,— 
Just because our eyes meet darkness, 

We forget the work divine, 


That must still go on within us, 
Because, deep, warm, within our heart, 
Lives the sunshine still, and always, 
Of our lives areal, best part. 


JUNIATA STAFFORD, 


THE PROPHET’S VISION AND OPPOR- 
TUNISM. — 

In Unity of August 17th, W. G. 
Todd criticises very severely my article 
on “Opportunism” in a previous number. 
Though a weekly paper with such 
limited space as that of which Unity 
disposes is hardly the place for pro- 
longed discussion, I must be allowed a 
few words in reply. 

Mr. Todd is, I think, quite needlessly 
severe on me, considering that there 
appear to be (from his article) no very 
great differences between us. This 
severity seems indeed directed rather 
against ideas and “states of mind,” 
which he attributes to me, and of which 
I am not conscious, than against any- 
thing I said. He also loads upon me, 
quite unjustly I believe, the sins of cer- 
tain “general criticisms,’ which . he 
dislikes. 

I did zot intend any unfavorable 
criticism on Mr. Bellamy’s book, which 
I consider one of the most useful pieces 
of work in the literature of the day. 
His “ vision ” does not “ trouble me ex- 
ceedingly;” I have thoroughly enjoyed 
it, and believe it to contain, seen 
“through a glass darkly,” many a 
feature of the society of the future. I 
have so little objection to ideas and 
theories that I say: the more the better. 
I did say that Mr. Bellamy’s book con- 
tains no new social theory. It only 
weaves into a fascinating parable, ideas 
which have for many years been cur- 
rent in Socialistic works and papers. in 
this and all other civilized countries. 
This I said, not from any desire to de- 
tract from the glory of Mr. Bellamy, 
who in retaining his just due, retains 
more than enough of honor, but. be- 
cause I have hated to see forgotten the 
other workers, the men who originated 
the now popular ideas, and bravely and 
nobly fought and wrought for them, 
while abuse and persecution were their 
only rewards. 

Our very different estimates of the 
life and work of Leon Gambetta, I 
should like to comment further upon; 
but the columns of Unity seem hardly 
the place for such a discussion, which, 
of course, would have no bearing on 
the subject of opportunism, as the 
name of the great Frenchman was 
brought into my article wholly for the 
purpose of illustration. 

By opportunism I never meant any 
laissez-faire policy, nor any indifference 
to ideas or foolish attempt to put into 
practice nothing,—as Mr. Todd seems 
to think; but simply working from 
the near end in social reforms. | 

Nationalism is organized around a 
certain complete theory of what a per- 


elping there to make chaos into cos- 


fect society ought to be. Its understood | 
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aim is the complete change of society 
to forms entirely new. It proposes a 
thorough-going reorganization of the 
State and of the human community. 
Its theory may be correct. Many of 
us, who are as eager to make the world 
better as any nationalist, do not believe 
that it is guzte correct, do not regard it 
as possible for any prophet clearly and 
in detail to outline the future social 
order. Instead of uniting around any 
such theory, we would unite simply in 
the determination to do away with 
such plain wrongs and evils as we shall 
discover in our social organization, and 
to introduce one by one such good and 
right things as it shall be given us to 
see. We will not attempt to work 
without ideas; but we will work with- 
out a theory of what society finally is 
to look like,—or rather, we -will let 
each man have his own theory or dream 
regarding that, and whether we agree 
or disagree concerning that far-away 
end of the problems, try to combine 
for work on the near end. While 
nationalism is a progressive movement, 
wherein a theory regarding the final 
outcome of social reforms constitutes 
the center of gravity, opportunism 
would be a progressive movement 
wherein the simple desire to establish 
truth and justice would form the co- 
hesive force, and which instead of 
occupying itself with the popularization 
of any special theory of society, would 
spend all its energies on the smaller 
reforms, which cannot and need not 
wait for the adoption of any such 
theory. 

This was what was meant by oppor- 
tunism. And to show Mr. Todd that 
I by no means would advocate the 
confining of all social reforms to 
small, insignificant patchwork on the 
existing order, I wish to mention only 
one reform, which seems to me to lie 


‘within the scope of an opportunist 


movement-the restoration of the sources 
of wealth to the nation. 

We have in our midst one plain 
wrong, working gross injustice to the 
many, heaping up wealth and privileges 
in a few hands; it is the monopolization 
of that nature in and from which we all 
must live, by comparatively few, the 
private ownership of the land, with all 
it contains and implies. There is but 
one side to the land-monopoly question 
—a wrong side. God did not create the 
earth to be the property of a few 
favored families. Coal was not stored 
away in the earth for the benefit of a 
few millionaires. Every man has a 
perfect right to all the fruits of his own 
labor, but to God’s nature has no one 
any more right than another. Nature 
is like a richly-spread table — there is 
plenty for all and seats for all. Buta 
few have been allowed to appropriate 
all the seats and the whole table and to © 
charge the rest a price for the privilege 
of getting at the table; and that price 
being greater than many can pay, they, | 
have to starve ‘within sight of plenty 

Let this be righted. Let there be no 
privileges. Let all have an equal chance. 
Let it be as easy for one as for another 
to get at the table; let, in other words, 
Nature and her wealth be the common 
property of all. Surely justice, equity 
and common-sense dictate that. 

Henry George has shown.us how 
this can be done without interfering in 
the slightest degree with present meth- 
ods of labor or with the permanent 
occupancy of land. He has shown us a 
simple and easy way of giving to all 
what belongs to all, and to each one 
what belongs to him—of giving all 
men an equal share in ‘the riches of 
Nature, without doing the shadow of 
injustice to any one. He has shown 
that his proposed reform is simple, eco- 
nomically sound, would give immediate 
relief to the ‘disinherited, and would in 
many ways work powerfully to better 
the world and destroy undeserved pov- 
erty. This is not the place or time to 
attempt any explanation of the proposed 
reform. Surely, all who are anxious 
for the improvement of human society 
should acquaint themselves with it from 
the works of Henry George himself. 
He points out a plain wrong ‘existing 
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among us. He traces a large amount 
of the poverty and misery that surround 
us to this wrong. He shows how it 
can, by the adoption of a certain law, 
or rather by the destruction of the laws 
that created and uphold it, be entirely 
removed. 

To one, however little sanguine, who 
has carefully examined this reform and 
its immediate effects, it is evident that it 
will have far-reaching results; that it 
will so change the face of society (this 
one reform) that it would be useless at 
present to discuss what further steps 
justice will demand. Let us do this 
first, and we shall see far better what 
to do next; and even the strongest Na- 
tionalist may then change his theory of 
the proper social order considerably. 

I have mentioned this one reform 
only to illustrate the meaning of the 
term “opportunism.” It is only work- 
ing forward from the near end, by 
righting plain wrongs, introducing clear 
truths, willing and eager to change 
one’s theories as each forward step 
gives wider view and better ideas. 

I have often found men, once liberal, 
radical and hopeful for their kind, 
grown conservative and reactionary be- 
cause they have found errors and flaws 
in the liberal theories that inspired them. 
I should like to see men’s liberalism 
independent of their theories (of final 
things), able to withstand disappoint- 
ment regarding them, able to work 
patiently at whatever their hand may 
find to do; hopeful, even though they 
cannot paint and picture the contents of 
their hope. I should like to see men 
and women who can work enthusiasti- 
cally for the coming of the kingdom of 
God, even though they by no means 
believe it to be “near at hand”; con- 
scious that the work of uplifting the 
race means slow work, long work, and 
work on many different lines. It is 
this kind of liberalism (which seems to 
me greetly needed, spite of Mr. Todd’s 
assertion that such ideas already are 
common, popular, and sure of applause 
—would it were so!)—that I ventured 
to name ofpportunism,—reading our 


duty in our opportunity. 
‘ : H. Tamss LYcHE. 


Gorrespondente. 


ORUMBS FROM A VALLEY FEAST. 


Into this beautiful valley came the 
friends from several states, to join with 
the Jones family and the valley neigh- 
bors, in their annual meeting held in 
the pretty little chapel and in the 
temporary board pavillion outside, 
Perhaps it would be perfectly correct 
to call the long, delightful ride of the 
morning of Saturday, the first service; 
but, if not, the first seryice was held in 
the chapel at 2 o’clock, the larger part 
of the audience consisting of the 
brothers and sisters Jones and their 
families. Jenkin Lloyd Jones gave the 
welcoming word, and all felt that it 
was a welcome. 

All were glad that Miss Mila Tupper 
had been chosen for the chief speaker 
of the afternoon, not only because of 
her ability, but because she was a 
woman. 

- She chose for hertheme, 7%e Search 
for Religious Truth, showing that it 
was quite as much, if not more, a matter 
of heart than of head; and that if we 
would know: the doctrine, we must do 
the will; that obeying the best and 
highest impulses of the heart, answers 
and satisfies the questioning intellect. 
Mr. Jones spoke his appreciative and 
“clinching” word when she ‘was 
through, and then invited to the plat- 
form Rev. Mr. Day, of Lone Rock, 
Wis., a Congregational minister who 
had come in a broad, kindl ways to 
hear what the holders of the liberal 
faith had to say; and whom Mr. Jones 
thought had come farther than any one 
else to this meeting, though there were 
friends from Dakota and Liverpool, Eng- 
land. Mr. Day’s words were broad and 
manly, affirming that he was a seeker 
after Truth,wherever it might be found; 
that he was no coward; would always 
be ready to stand- by growing convic- 


tions, and that it was his purpose to 
emphasize the unity and not thé diver- 
sity in the beliefs of the various sects 
with which he came in working con- 
tact. » All felt the richer for this gener- 
ous word of Mr. Day’s, and will follow 
him with kindly hopes for his success. 

Prof. Allen, of the Wisconsin State 
University, told us that he thought 
theological opinions were very near to 
life, and that it was hard to separate 
religious emotions from formulas of be- 
lief. Creed making was natural, but 
the trouble that came from it came be- 
cause the believers felt bound to con- 


tinue in its belief when once put forth; 


for, as some one has said, “A creed is a 
mark put in where people stop think- 
ing.” The practical question for us is, 
what are we to do with religion from 
its intellectual side—the side on which 
we are bound to differ? 

Rev. Thomas Lloyd Jones, formerly 
of Wales, and now of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, told how glad he was to be 
among his kindred-of the valley, who 
were of his own faith and spoke his 
own tongue, giving us a Welsh provefb 
which means, *“ Hated be the man who 
loves not his own country and its 
language.” He told us also that there 
was one little spot in Wales where pure 
Theism had been established for more 
than two hundred years, and that some 
of that seed had been planted and had 
grown in this Wisconsin valley. Mr. 
Loomis, a neighbor of broad and inde- 
pendent thought, said some. strong 
words, closing with a memorial tribute 
to the good father and mother Jones, 
whose bodies slept where we could see 
through the open window. Mr. Effinger 
made the closing remarks, and then the 
people went home for supper. 


evening session, and only say that after 
the simple opening service, Mr. Jones, 
of Chicago, preached upon the lessons 
in Ltobert Elsmere; Miss Tupper 
spoke of the great responsibility of 
those born into the liberal faith, and 
who did not have to grow into it 
through much of effort and suffering; 
and T. Lloyd Jones spoke of his sur- 
prise at the sympathy of English 
Unitarians with the Broad Church men, 
with their adherence to a creed they 
knew they had outgrown, rather than 
with the High Church Ritualists who 
were fervent and consistent. 

Sunday held the important sessions of 
the meeting, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, with two hours 
between for the generous dinner served 
in and outside the chapel, and the social 
intercourse so pleasant for all. 

We “got in tune” by singing 
several hymns, heard Mr. Effinger 
read from the scripture, and Miss 
Tupper offer a prayer, and then were 
ready for the sermon by T. Lloyd 
Jones, from the text, Matthew xvi., 
15-18 verses, in which he told us that 
the strength of the Christian church 
was not in its being an _ established 
organization, but because Christianity— 
the Christ spirit—was still dominant; 
and that the godly life is that which 
keeps alive our torch of faith. 

Mr. Loomis spoke of the Sea of 
Division, and that somewhere it said, 
“ There shall be no more sea,” and 
somewhere else it spoke of the angel 
standing with one foot upon the sea 
and one upon the land and saying, 
“ There shall be no more time.” Mr. 
Loomis also thought: that the emphasis 
in the text should be laid upon the 
word art—“ Thou az?, Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my church,” and 
that the great answering “I am,” from 
the long line of humanity, made the 
great universal church. 

Miss Tupper dwelt upon the Christ 
idea in the old faith and in the new; 
that man is saved through man, and 
thus we can all help, and then the 
morning session was over. 

The afternoon opened with a tribute 
from Mr. Jones to “Grandpa King,” 
an old gentleman whose funeral ser- 
vices had been held early in the morn- 
ing. He was a Roman Catholic, but 
always gave Mr. Jones a warm wel- 


Very briefly must I write upon the. 


him preach. All loved him and his 
genial ways. A fitting song was sung 
by Mrs. Evans, ‘to the tune of “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” and Miss Stafford re- 
peated a little poem, “A Sunshine 
Thought,” and then the quiet audience 
were ready to listen to Mr. Effinger’s 
sermon from the text, “ What shall we 
do to be saved?” He spoke of the 
ever present need of salvation in the 
world, and how the new, broad faith 
made it a more difficult, complex mat- 
ter than the old, because of all the com- 
plicated tendencies and influences of 
life. The hope of the new church de- 
pends upon two things—inspiration and 
education: the inspiration that comes 
from good men and women, and in that 
way the inspiration that comes from 
Jesus; and education which means 
training. . 

What Mr. Effinger said was not 
only valuable to his hearers of the lib- 
eral faith, but to the visitors who were 
of the older faith, and I am sure they 
felt it so. 

Rev. Mr. Brainerd, of Kansas, a 
Methodist minister and former neigh- 
bor, spoke a few words to old friends. 
Mr. T. Lloyd Jones again made inter- 
esting remarks, from which I can call 
but two quaint thoughts. One is a 
Welsh Unitarian creed: “ We believe 
in one God, no Devil, and twenty 
shillings to the pound.” The other: 
‘“ Hducation is like a razor, the keener 
you make the edge, the better you can 
shave yourself; but also the quicker 
you can cut your throat with it.” 

Miss Tupper spoke again, wisely 
and well, as seems her wont, and then 
Mr. Jones gave us ringing farewell 
words, fittingly supplemented by the 
singing of Mr. Gannett’s beautiful 
hymn, “ The Crowning Day is Coming 
Bye and Bye.” 

Slowly the people dispersed, after 
much social intermingling, and sunset 
found us all housed for the night, and 
gratified that representatives from 
twenty-one places, reaching from W ales 
to Minnesota, four hundred strong, 
brought by rail and some fifty teams to 
this little chapel, three miles from a| 
railway station, had had two such full, 
rich days, good to remember through 
all the days to come. j. S. 
HELENA VALLEY WIs., August 25, 1889. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Epitor oF Unity: In your issue 
of August 24, in an article on “ Georg- 
ism in a Nutshell,’ you quote a state- 
ment of Hugh Pentecost. “The end 
(to be sought) is the abolition of private 
property in land.” Is there any middle 
ground, logically speaking, between 
Mr. Pentecost’s position and Anarchy? 

It is no part of my intention in this pa- 
per to either condemn or approve An- 
archy. If it be wicked or wrong for the 
individual to own land, who has the 
right to own it? Shall the people of a 
township own all the land within its 
borders incommon? Upon what prin- 
ciple can you defend the ownership of 
20,000 acres of land by 50 people or 
100,000 people, and condemn the own- 
ership of a small fraction of it by an 
individual? One hundred thousand 
times no right is still zo right. But 
if you say my community is too small, 
and make the community the county, 
or, larger still, the state, the nation, or 
eventhe whole population of this planet, 
your multiplicand is the same, and no 
matter how large the multiplier, your 
product is still zo right. ; 

The opponent of private ownership 
in land must, it seems to me, if he be 
not an impracticable visionary, take one 
of two positions, either that the State 
or nation is the owner of all the lands: 


allot the use of it to individuals, and 
‘regulate the use of it by. all proper 
methods; or, that nobody owns the 
land, and that one person has just the 
same right to the use of it and of each 
and every square foot of it as any and 
every other person on the globe. This 
would be practical Anarchy. If, how- 
ever, the opponent of private property 
in land once concedes that the State, 


come to the valley, and came to hear | 


within its borders, with the right to} 


and has the right to allot and regulate 
the use of it, he is simply begging the 
question when he rests upon his bold 
assertion that there is anything wrong 
in the private ownership of land in this 
country. 

The great bulk of the lands in the 
United States now held by private 
owners have been allotted to individa- 
als by governments representing the 
aggregate population of the United 
States, upon such terms, conditions and 
restrictions as the government saw fit 
to make, and the individual to accept. 
It may be a question whether or not 
the government in parting with the 
tenure of its lands exercised the greatest 
wisdom in making its terms and con- 
ditions; but that it was bound to offer 
the land to its citizens upon some terms 
cannot be denied. Whether the tenure 
should have been upon a monthly, 
yearly, triennial, septennial, lease, or 
upon such tenure as has been granted, 
is a question for argument simply. If 
the government was forbidden to sell 
its lands because “it had no bill of sale 
from the Almighty,” by what right 
could it lease lands to which it had no 
bill of sale from the Almighty? 

A statement that the government has 
no right to sell its ands but has a right 
to lease them, is entitled to no more 
consideration as an argument than any 
other unsupported dictum. If the au- 
thor of such a statement were to say 
that a monthly rental. of lands by the 
government was the quintessence of 
righteousness and holiness, a yearly 
rental one-twelfth as holy as_ the 
monthly, a five year lease far less holy 
than the yearly, a twenty-year lease, 
especially with rent paid in advance, 
totally destitute of holiness and verg- 
ing upon positive wickedness, while a 
perpetual lease with rent all paid in 
advance, was the concentrated essence 
of all villainy, his statement would be 
looked upon as the baldest absurdity 
—not worth a moment’s consideration. 
And yet @ priori, one statement would 
find about as much support in the na- 
ture of, things as the other. If the au- 
thors’of these statements believe in 
‘socialism and “that property is theft,” 
why confine their attacks to individual 
property inland? x. hs, 


A QUESTION IN ESCHATOLOGY. 


DEAR Mr. Epriror:—Among the 
invincible objections I have to Hell, is 
this, which not having seen stated, I 
hope deserves currency. In all present 
experience, which used to be orthodoxi- 
cally called probationary and unlike 
anything to come or permanent, we 
are assured that trial and adversity are 
the heritage of God’s elect, because by 
their conquest the soul becomes more 
robust, grand and deep. Now as Hea- 
ven has no discomforts, and Hell has 
many, it must inevitably follow in the 
long eras of the duration that the silk 
stocking people on the upper floor will 
wax weaker, and those who strive for 
a modus vivendi below will grow 
stronger. There can be no virtue in a 
place where nothing happens to tax 
one’s spiritual resources, and hence the 
only school for disembodied virtue must 
be where life is arduous. To me these 
considerations seem incontestible. If 
they are, the further inference is, that 
in due time the reprobates by virtue of 
their environment will become stalwart 
in the ghostly world, and the saints ef- 
feminate. Eventually, the kingdom 
must come to the damned, and the best 
prospect lies before the goats. _If this 
is nota logical outcome of orthodoxy, 
I wish some one would set my bewil- 
dered soul right. Yours Truly, 


, D. O. KELLOGG. 
VINELAND, N. J., Aug. 6. 


- Wnuat the church ought to adminis- 
ister is not a dogma about Jesus, but the 
moral influence of Jesus.— ¥. ZH. 
Crooker. 


- Unitartans are bound together by 


agreement in principles more than in 
doctrines.— William G. Eliot, D. D. 


THE reason we cannot describe God 


nation or community owns the land 


is his perfection — Bartol, 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, | 
THE ATTITUDE AND THE FAITH OF 

- THE UNITARIAN OHUROH. 


A SERMON DELIVERED BEFORE THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF SAN _ JOSE, 
CALIFORNIA, BY N. A. HASKELL, 
MINISTER, 


“We are not the children of the bond- 
woman, but of the free.”—Gal. JV., 3z. 

The attitude of the Unitarian church 
is that of perfect cordiality toward other 
churches, and toward every organized 
or individual effort to establish the king- 
dom of truth and of love among men, 
whatever its name or its creed. We 
believe that unity is to be found in 
spirit, not in belief. The world can 
never be converted to one creed; every 
effort to accomplish this in the past has 
been an utter failure. Beliefs are pe- 
culiar to the individual. There is in 
them no saving power, except as they 
affect the life and character of the in- 
dividual. No man, no body of men, 
has the right to question a man’s private 
beliefs. Before his God he standeth or 
falleth. But though there is no hope 
of all men ever coming to accept one 
and the same belief, there is every 
reason to hope that we may all find 
fellowship in one and the same spirit, 
the spirit of truth and of love. 

This Unitarian Church then, be it 
known, is not organized in a spirit un- 
friendly to the established churches of 
our city and the world at large. Our 
efforts are not prompted by a sectarian 
spirit. It is not our desire to exalt one 
church above all others. Our love of 
truth and of humanity is greater than 
our love of our church. Too much 
time and effort has been devoted by 
our Christian churches to teaching and 
enforcing theology. Theology is that 
antichrist that has led the hearts of men 
away from the truth. It was this anti- 
christ that entered the Christian church, 
drove out the Christian spirit and let 
loose the demons of war and of hatred. 
The Christian world must needs come 
back from its distant wanderings to the 
beautiful simplicity of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. He had no theology to im- 
pose upon the world. He did not 
teach that mortals could gain admit- 
tance into the kingdom of heaven by 
giving formal acceptance to certain 
theological tenets. “ Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father.” His teaching, 
from beginning to end, was that love 
is the fulfilling of every law; and he 
made his life a beautiful exposition of 
this truth. He taught his disciples to 
love their fellow-men; to deal gently 
with the erring; to help the unfortu- 
nate, and to leave all judgments to God 
who knoweth the weaknesses of the 
human heart. : 

Every church, in so far as it is true 
to the Christ-epitit, must look beyond 
its own petty theology, and make it the 
one object of all its efforts to convert the 
world, not to its creed, but to right deal- 
ing and right loving; and to bring into 
the hearts of men the spirit of love and 
of truth, of gentleness, of forgiveness, 
and of mutual helpfulness. And this, 
my friends, is what we strive to make 
the aim and constant work of this our 
church. We do not wish to take issue 
with other denominations; we do not 
care what their theology is; that is 
their concern, not ours. We would 
rather seek to know what we have in 
common; for we are all actuated by 
the same spirit, if we only knew it, and 
engaged in the same work—the better- 
ing of our human life; each working 
in its own place, and in its own way, 
some more intelligently, more discreetly 
and faithfully than others, but each, I 
doubt not, to the best of its knowledge 
and ability. But though we are work- 
ing for a much higher purpose than to 
increase the converts to our own faith 
and to upbuild our church, still we 
know that individuals in themselves 


alone are weak; they must find their 
power in fellowship and co-operation 
with others, Where there is a great 
work to accomplish there must be cen- 
tralization of forces, unity of effort. 
Such centers of power must be estab- 
lished and maintained. For this reason 
we organize as a church, and boldly 
give to the world our affirmations of 
truth and duty, and unitedly go forth 
to the upbuilding of the Linpdoen of 
truth and righteousness among men. 
If we are loyal men and women we 
shall seek to build up this church in 
strength and numéers, that it may be 
religiously and socially a center of in- 
fluence and: power. We shall do this 
in no narrow, exclusive spirit; but be- 
cause we know that the only way by 
which God’s work can be done by us 
on earth is by each man and each 
church maintaining its individuality, 
being true to its convictions of truth 
and duty and living to its full measure 
of power. | 

Though we are too busy in dealing 
with the practical questions and issues 
of life to spend much time in talking 
about our rational faith; though we re- 
gard matters of belief of secondary 
importance, still we have very positive 
convictions, and our faith is very 
precious to us. It is so precious and so 
comforting that we have no wish to 
thrust it upon those who do not see its 
preciousness. We rather wait till in 
some hour of need, when the old faith 
fails them, they, too, shall seek it, and 
find it, and be comforted by it; then, 
and not till then, will they know what 
itis tous. But others have aright to 
ask what this belief is, and to expect 
an answer. 

What I have to say will be very sim- 
ple, as is our faith, and given in very 
general terms, for the rational faith can- 
not be exactly defined, because it has 
no stereotyped form. 

The Unitarian Church is composed 
of those who differ very widely in their 
ideas. They range from the most con- 
servative to the most extreme. Its 
spirit is so liberal that all these, how- 
ever wide their differences, can live 
and work together in harmony. You 
see, then, that two persons in the same 
church might give a very different 
statement of its faith, But though it 
includes such differences in thought and 
feeling, still there are broad general be- 
liefs, which I think all hold in common. 
It is these alone I shall attempt to state. 

We believe in the Eternal Being, the 
parental source of all Life, whose nature 
is goodness and love; that we are at all 
times and in all places in this Loving 
Presence, and that to love, obey and 
worship this Eternal Being is our duty 
and our highest joy. 

Man has always felt the presence and 
the power of this Being. It is the same 
reality that other worshipers have 
sought after and worshiped, under dif- 
ferent names, more or less intelligently. 
It is the same being that science recog- 
nizes as the “ promise and potency ” of 
all that exists, the Absolute Force. We 
do not claim, as some seem to have 
claimed, to know all about this Infinite 
Being, this absolute force we call God, 
his purposes from the beginning to the 
end of creation; what he intends to do 
with man both here and hereafter. Of 
all these things we are ignorant, but we 
think we can know enough for our 
present needs. It is easy, we think, to 
discern the tendency of all things. And 
this tendency in: man and in external 
nature, is always toward something 
better. All life seeks and tends toward 
a fuller life. Our faith, then, is opti- 
mistic. 

We believe in the unity of God, that 
there can be only ome being, that from 
this which we call God is all life, that 
all things that exist are manifestations 
of this one Being, and that the Infinite 
includes all things in himself. The uni- 
verse, as we see it, is the visible side of 
being, The real life, spirit, being, God 
is invisible. 

The unity of God is a: fact funda- 
mental to science and to religion. We 
can know God only as he is revealed to 
us in the external world and in the 


inner world which each man_ con- 
fronts in himself. We _ find since 
all life tends toward something better, 
life must be itself goodness. Love 
broods over all things and cherishes all 
life. So we believe that the essence of 
all life is truth, goodness and love; in 
other words that God is Truth, Love 
and Goodness. We believe that, how- 
ever miserable the condition of man, the 
forces that made his lot what it is will 
in their own time make it better. Be- 
lieving this, however mysterious the 
events of our human life, we try to be 
content, knowing that Goodness is the 
final outcome of it all. Now Science 
and Reason lay deep the foundations of 
such a faith in God, so we repose in it 
undisturbed. Furthermore, the one- 
ness of God was emphatically taught 
by Jesus, as well as by the spiritual 
minds of all ages. This much we be- 
lieve concerning God, and are content 
in not knowing more. 

It may be well to state our belief 
concerning the Bible. It is to us a book 
of great value. It is a source of inspi- 
ration to the world. We believe it to 
be a revelation of God to man—an in- 
spired book. But we further believe 
that revelation and inspiration do not 
belong to the past alone. 

Recognizing, as we do, the perfect 
unity in which God,and man and 
nature are held, we believe in the clos- 
est affinity between the finite and the 
infinite, that from God, the centre, go 
forth those spiritual currents which 
pervade all finite existences, as the ris- 
ing tide fills every bay, and inlet and 
creek. The perfect life is always 
revealing itself to the imperfect. Be- 
ing flows through us. Our spirits are 
in constant interchange with the infinite 
spirit. If we aretrue men and women, 
every day’s life is inspired. The 
heavens are always open above us, and 
the angels are constantly ascending and 
descending. We are not driven to the 
dead past to find a revelation of God. 
He lives here with us in the present. 
While we are puzzling over the obscur- 
ities of the literal scripture, he is wait- 
ing to speak to us face to face as 
veritably as he spoke to Moses on the 
mountain top, or to Jesus in the wilder- 
ness. 

Oh! that we might learn our own 
spirituality, return from our groping 
amid the mingled good and evil of the 
past, and live in the light and in the 
glory of this present moment. The 
Bible contains the revelations of other 
ages and other peoples, and as such is 
of value to us. The Old Testament 
gives us some most interesting passages 
in the history of the early religious life 
of our race. The Jews surpassed all 
others of that age in their simple faith 


They yearned for the better life which 
they instinctively believed it was possi- 
ble te gain. T’o see how they struggled 
to reach this, after every fall rising 
again as confident as before,to renew 
the strife, is a great help to us a little 
farther on engaged in the same strug- 
gle to gain the possible but unrealized 
good. The Old Testament, if read in 
the right spirit, cannot fail to be a source 
of inspiration to every heart. The New 
Testament is the revelation of Jesus 
and of his apostles. We must bear in 
mind what few people seem to remem- 
ber, that Jesus wrote nothing himself, 
that the Gospels contain what the dis- 
ciples, years after his death, could 
remember of his teaching, and_ the 
impression it made upon their minds. 
We have not, then, the actual words of 
Jesus. The record is of necessity im- 
perfect, and it gets much of its coloring 
in the minds of those disciples. We 
can rely upon its spirit, but not implic- 
itly upon its letter, 

I think it may justly be claimed, that 
the New Testament is one of the fullest 
revelations of God recorded for the 
inspiration and culture of man. But we 
believe that the revelation that God 
gives of himself directly to each indi- 
vidual should be sacredly held and fol- 
lowed by that individual; that in this 
way only can the world ever come to a 


in the unity and goodness of God. 


Bible as of untold value to us, not 

because it claims to be the revelation of 

God, not because we have been taught 

by the church to so regard it, but because 

the great sum of its teaching is in ac- 

cord with what our own souls tell us is 

true. If it taught what was directly 

contrary to the sacred intuitions of our 

souls, we should reject it as promptly as 

we now accept it. That is, we believe 

truth is an authority, that we need no 

authority for truth. 

It may then be said that we exalt rea- 

son above revelation. We docertainly 

regard reason as the judge of the truth 

in the Bible. We do utterly reject a 
blind faith. Our effort is to obtain a 
reasonable faith, a faith that though it 
takes hold of truths that transcend 

reason, is in harmony with it. The 
reason must tell us what in the Bible, 
or the teachings of the church, is true. 
If we donot listen to the voice of reason 
we are likely to accept the grossest 
errors, believing them to be God’s 
eternal truths. . In this our search after 
truth, we are not left to wander in dark- 
ness, for God, who inspired the hearts 
of Moses and the prophets, of the 
Christ and of his apostles, is ever 
present to inspire our hearts also, and to 
lead us into the knowledge of the truth. 
I will now indicate what we believe 
concerning the character and mission of 
Jesus the Christ. 

There is great diversity of opinion 
among Unitarians and other liberal 
Christians upon this matter. Some 
differ very little, except in name, from 
those who call themselves Trinitarians, 
while others are far toward the other 
extreme. But all Unitarians, whatever 
their individual estimates of the Christ, 
are united in the belief that he shared 
with humanity a common being. We 
believe that there is devzmzty in human- 
ity. As Jesus tells us in the seventeenth 
chapter of the gospel according to John, 
God and Christ and man are one, It 
cannot in truth be said that we do not 
believe in the divinity of the Christ, but 
we believe in the divinity of man also. 
We do not believe in the deity of Jesus. 
What we claim for Jesus, above that 
which we claim for other men, is a 
fuller development in him of human 
possibilities. We grant that Jesus was 
was a saviour of the world; but his 
mission te save the world was not dis- 
tinct from the mission of others, only 
he was true toit. To save the world 
from error and sin, is the mission of 
every true life. Wedo not believe that 
Jesus purchased for us future existence, 
The future condition of man must 
always have been what it was planned 
to be from the beginning. Existence 
is ours in the same right that it was 
Christ’s. The mission of Jesus was not 
to change the order of things as pre-. 
conceived in the divine mind: it was 
simply to help man up to the realiza- 
tion of his possibilities. 

We do not believe in the blood atone- 
ment, do not believe that God required 
a sacrifice of blood which Jesus came to 
pay in order that the anger of God 
might be appeased. Such ideas are very 
crude. The office of Jesus was not to 
bring God down to man, but to lift man 
up to God. The atonement lay in the 
at-one-ment of man with God. The 
power of Jesus was not in his deathasa 
sacrifice, but in his life, and in the truth 
he taught. His death was the grand 
consummation of his life. It was a 
‘sacrifice for man, but not in the brutal 
sense of the Hebrew sacrifice—the 
offering of blood to appease an angry 
deity. Man required it of him, not 


God. 


I know many have worshiped Jesus, | 
and gainéd from that worship comfort 
and peace. If such can reach nothing 
higher, let them enjoy this. But Jesus 
tried very hard to lead his disciples be- 
yond himself, to the eternal one from 
whom he drew his life and strength. 
We of the Unitarian church would 
recognize and appreciate his life and 
teachings, so pure, so true and so simple, 
but, in our worship, would look beyond 
him, as he taught us, to the Father, and 


knowledge of truth. We accept the 


seek to worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. ; 
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Concerning man, I can,in this con- 
nection, indicate only the general out- 
lines of our belief. We do not believe 
he is totally depraved. ‘We do not be- 
lieve that “In Adam’s fall we sinned 
all.’ Never did man stand higher in 
spiritual culture than to-day. Each 
babe that comes into this life is pure as 
an angel, such as in truth it is. In- 
herent in the nature of each and all are. 
the possibilities of future greatness. At 
heart, man disowns the evil, and claims 
affinity with the good and the true. 
These alone satisfy his nature. His 
condition is very imperfect, none can 
deny; but he is here to make it better, 
and able to do it. 


° 
“ For sometimes gleams upon his sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right. 
And step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.” 


But there is a character who has held 
a very prominent place in the theology 
of the past, who ought not be passed 
by unnoticed. It is the devil. The 
fact of the case is we have not .much 
faith in the devil. As I have alread 
said, we have faith in the unity of God. 
We can not believe this world to be 
under the jurisdiction of a good god, 
and an evil god, each fighting for 
supremacy. The devil is purely the 
creation of the imagination. God never 
had arival. One thought, one purpose, 
one life controls the world. The only 
devils man has to fight against are the 
unbridled passions and lower instincts 
of his nature, which are good and 
necessary to the perfect life when held 
in their place, but which become powers 
of evil, yes, the very demon of hell, 
when let loose. 

We may speak of the devil aS the 
personification of evil, but in this sense 
only. It is true that a fearful conflict 
is being waged between good and evil, 
in which we are all engaged; but it is 
equally true that there is no dualism in 
the .material or in the spiritual world. 
Though we cannot seé it, there is a 
higher unity, in which even good and 
evil, so opposed to’ each other in our 
human sight, are made consistent and 
subservient to the perfection of being. 
The problem. of evil is one of the most 
difficult that perplexes the life of man. 
This much we know, that evil does 
exist as an essential part of a goed 


world, which is gradually growing 


better. ‘ Inexplicable as it may seem to 
some, evil develops good, and, by an 
inherent fatality, dies by its own hand. 

Viewing it philosophically, we see 
that evil is the negative side of good. 
It has no positive character. There is 
no evil principle in life. Evil is an 
abuse of what is good. Every faculty 
in human nature is good as long as it is 
kept in its place, and allowed only its 
rightful influence over the life. All, 
€éven the highest, become evil when 
allowed undue influence. The perfect 
character is one in which all its forces 
are in harmony. Evil is imperfection. 
There must be imperfection before 
there can be perfection, so evil precedes 
goodness, and is goodness in making. 


Since evil is negative, we have only to 


inculcate and practice the good, and 
evil will die of itself. 

The law for man, then, is to know 
himself, and to be true to himself. And 
the virtuous life he will find as natural 
to him as is its beauty and fragrance to 
the rose. Wherever he goes, what- 
ever he does, let truth be his motto, 
and the truth shall make him free. 

There remains one other point tobe 
noticed, what we believe concerning 
the future. Our ideas of the future 
differ widely; but for the most part we 
look upon it as a to-morrow, much the 
same as our earthly to-morrows, to be 
met as calmly and as trustingly. Death 
is no more than the night which is be- 
tween us and to-morrow. When the 
sleep is over, we may wake into new 
surroundings, but it will be into the 
farther on of the same life. The 
same will be its. yearnings, its hopings, 
its longings for good still beyond; the 
same its strugglings to realize this. 
There must ever be unfolding before 
us the same future in which to progress, 
the same Eternal Love eualecing and 


cherishing our hearts, comforting the 
sorrowing and repentant. 
We believe in punishment (if you 
hy this term), but in torment never. 
e believe in no punishment arbitrarily 
imposed by an offended God. We be- 
lieve that law in the moral or natural 
world, when broken, must bring the 
penalty inherent in the law itself. This 
serves to make us aware of the pres- 
ence of the law, and to keep us from 
breaking it again. | 


“ ‘These violations of the laws of our 


being we call sin; and sin must always 
bring suffering. The soul must some- 
times grow weary of sin and suffering, 


‘and turning from the evil cleave to the 


good. And this is about all we know 
of the future, but we find it all-sufficient 
for our hope and comfort. 
“ We know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 


Assured alone that life and death 
God’s mercy underlies. 


And so beside the silent sea 
We wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to us 
On ocean or.on shore. 


We know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

We only know we cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


I have now stated in a general way 
what we believe concerning God, the 
Bible, the Christ and man; what we 
think concerning the-evil in life, and 
our hope for the. future. Those who 
are able to appreciate it will understand 
why our belief is so comforting to us, 
Indeed one of the objections often 
urged against it is that it is too comfort- 
ing. Some persons seem to think a 
man’s religion should be kin-like of 
inquisition, with its iron frames, with 


and screws, in which he is to be 
stretched, and beaten, and tortured till 
his human will is broken and he is 
ready to cry out— | 


“Qh! to be nothing, nothing, 
Oh! to be nothing.” 


Religion should be life-giving. It 
should bring us so close to the great 
heart of Being that we catch the in- 
spiration of the Infinite Spirit and cry 
out, Oh! to be something, something 
worthy the life within us; worthy the 
great work that lies before us. 

I have heard it said that this our be- 
lief is too good to be true. But I do 
not believe anything in God’s universe 
can be too good to be true. 

I have outlined the principal beliefs 
which distinguish the Unitarian Church. 


But we do not require those who unite 
with us to accept even them. We 
accord perfect freedom to all. We 


have no creed. We require only a be- 
lief that our human life can be made 
better, and a willingness to try‘to do it. 
It is not our object to convert this com- 
munity to our belief, good as it seems 
to us. We do not care for sectarian 
names and distinctions. If our church 
represents the cause of humanity, it 
will stand; if it does not, it ought to 
die. Let truth prevail, and man be 
blessed, whatever becomes of us, of 
our churches and our creeds. We join 
together that we may enjoy the many 
advantages that come from public wor- 
ship and social communion; that we 
may help each other, and work unitedly 
for the common good of the community 
in which we live, and of the world at 
large; that we may relieve those who 


the oo counsel the erring and 
if possible, incite men to higher planes 
of thought and life. Our object is not 


and creeds, but to truth, to virtue, and 
to right living. Though we may fall 
far short of this, yet this isour purpose, 
and we try to live up to it. 

Whether vou, my friends, are Uni- 
tarians or Trinitarians; yes, even Chris- 
tians, or Buddhists, or pagans, is of the 
least concern to us, provided you are 
true to your deepest convictions. | 

Though to build ourselves up as a 
denomination is not the one object of 
our care, still we gladly welcome all 
such as can find help or comfort in 


meeting with us, or can thereby be 


knives and cords, with racks and stocks |]. 


suffer, comfort the sorrowing,encourage 


to convert the world to certain beliefs. 


better able to help others, whatever 
their name or faith. Be they Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, Episco- 
palians or Catholics, they may come in 
with us, and, if they wish, they can 
bring their theology with them. They 
will not be catechised by us. 

Fellowship in the Unitarian Church 
is not based upon unity of delief, but 
upon unity of sfirzt. We ought not to 
consider joining a church a profession 
of religion. The obligation to live a 
virtuous, truthful life rests upon every 
man and every woman, whether in the 
church or outside of it. A wrong act 
is just as wrong when done by one 
who is not a member of the church as 
when done by one who is a member. 
The standard of life is the same for 
each and forall. If we join the church, 
it is that we may avail ourselves of the 
religious, social and educational advan- 
tages it offers. Each individual should 
join that church that can help him the 
most. 

It is unaccountable, that in a world 
where there are so many who need our 
help and who can be helped by us, we 
should turn away from the nobler aims 
of life, and narrow our thought down 
to the little church to which we may 
chance to belong, shutting the toiling, 
struggling world away from our love 
and sympathy, caring more for names 
and forms than for realities and truths. 
The church should be made a center 
from which to reach the world. The 
church is not an end in itself; it is a 
means to an end. We ought to be en- 
gaged in a better work than simply 
increasing 
churches. It is well to build up a strong 
church, if it is made strong for a large, 
grand work. 

Do you not all say with me, Let the 
names of our individual churches, with 
all their confessions of faith, be swept 
from the world’s memory, if only truth 
and virtue can be brought into the 
hearts of men, to sweeten, to beautify, 
and to ennoble their lives. That truth 
we welcome gladly, whether it come 
through your church or through mine. 
But it will come, if at all, through neither 
yours nor mine alone, but ‘through 
the unity of the efforts of all who are 
working for the upbuilding of truth and 
righteousness on earth. May the day 
soon come when we can all, whatsoever 
our individual beliefs, meet upon a broad 
plane, where, respecting the individual 
rights of one another, leaving each free 
to be true to his own convictions, we 
can unite hand to hand, and heart to 
heart, in the ministry of love among 
men, in the effort to develop the germs 
of goodness lying deep in the hearts of 
all God’s children, to build up the king- 
dom of heaven on earth, which is the 
kingdom of love and truth. 

Now, my friends, that we may help 
to prepare the world for the dawn of 
this day of freedom in thought, freedom 
in worship, freedom in fellowship, we 
have organized in this city a church, 
that, casting aside all creeds, commits 
itself to this simple faith in God and 
man, in Eternal Goodness and human 

ossibility. Thus far our efforts have 
Goal directed to the organizing of this 
church, and preparing ourselves for the 
work that lies before it. The time has 
now come for us to make it one of the 
pernianent institutions of this city, that 
shall stand here after you and I, our 
children and grand-children, have closed 
our laborsand passed on into the eternal 
rest; growing stronger from generation 
to generation, so widening in its in- 
fluence that it will give character to 
this city and county, directing its ener- 
gies, and shaping irrevocably its destiny 
for good. But this cannot be done 
until this church is founded upon the 
solid earth of this city and sheltered 
within the substantial walls of its own 
home. To secure the accomplishment 
of this undertaking is the work for us 
to do here and now. If, indeed, our 
religion is a religion of humanity, if we 
are anxious to do something to better 
the conditions of life in the present and 
in the future, to what better purpose 
can we devote our energies and our 


money, than to establishing a church 


the membership of our’ 


that stands for this rational faith, and is 
committed unreservedly to human ser- 
vice, a church that will be a source of 
strength and comfort to you personally, 
a protection and an inspiration for good 
to your children, and to the homeless 
children of this city. We are living 
and working, not for the present alone, 
but for future generations. Many 
hearts in this city have in the past 
eagerly wished for the day that has 
now opened to us. The dream of a 
church home, where we of the rational 
faith can meet with our children to 
commune, to worship and to labor, may 
now, if we will, cease to be a dream. 
We stand just at the opening of a 
new existence. Turning from the past 
with its narrow faith, its old doubts 
and fears, we greet this new year of 
our life hopefully, courageously. We 
catch the clear tones of the bells sound- 
ing through the world of to-day, ring-« 
ing forever out of man’s life the old, the 
effete things of the past; ringing in the 
new, the faith and the triumph yet to 
be. Our hearts catch their meaning 
and joyfully respond. 
“Ring out! wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The old is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let it die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true, 
*k * * * * * 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


She Pludy Gable. 


Flow They Kept the Faith. By Grace Ray- 
mond. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

This is to us a new name among 
writers, but if the above is the author’s 
first work, it has much to commend it. 
It is a story of the hardships and suffer- 
ings of the Huguenots of Languedoc, 
told with intelligence, sympathy and 
good power of: characterization and 
description. 
plainly written from the point of view 
of arather prejudiced, if zealous, Prot- 
estantism. The Catholic characters in 
the story are almost without exception 
bad; either weak or intriguing, bigoted 
and cruel as the severest traditions have 
preserved them. Most’of the Protest- 
ants are of an exactly opposite charac- 
ter. The religion of the church in the 
age of Louis XIV doubtless had little 
to recommend it to honest and 
thoughtful minds, but it should be the 
province of the historian, whether 
laboring in the field of fiction or any 
other, to speak for every form of faith 
as far as possible from the standard set 
forth in its best teachings, and the 
purest lives made better by its means. 
The author of “ How They Kept the 
Faith” has hardly done this, but she 
has written a touching and instructive 
story. Cc. P. W. 

Tales by Heinrich Zschokke. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 7 

The prettily bound volume contain- 
ing these tales, four in number, selected 
from an entire series of fifty, is of a list 
of publications called “ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets.” The translation is Parke 
Godwin’s, accompanied by the bio- 
graphical preface written in 1845, three 
years before the author’s death. 

| Cc. P. W. 


Our faith is not the highest truth 
that we perceive, but the highest that 
we have been able to assimilate into the 
very texture and method of our think- 
ing.—Robert Louts Stevenson. 
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Boies. from thy ‘Field, 


Boston —Renewed efforts are making to in- 
duce Rev. M. J. Savage to go to Japan. 
—From all parts of New England the delega- 
tions to the coming Philadelphia conference 
will be unusually large. 

—QOliver Wendell Holmes has just passed his 
eightieth birthday. The daily papers report 
that he was “smothered with flowers.” 

—In Brockton, near Boston, Rev. Warren 
Goddard, of the New Jerusalem church, will, 
on September 19, celebrate the fiftieth anni- 


_ wersary of his pastorate. 


—dQOneof our Universalist ministers announces 


‘as his questions in the first three sermons 
‘after opening hés church in September, What? 


Why? How? 


-—A normal Sunday-school for teachers and 
‘adults will @pen in Channing: Hall early the 


coming fall, in place of the usual essays and 
lectures hield there on Saturday afternoons. 

—Visitors to our city are surprised at the 
changes which come to us, seemingly from 
éhe recent extension of horse-car routes and 
the conveniences cheerfully accorded the pub. 
lic by their managers. Not only are the sub- 
urban wards covering with neat homesteads, 
and not only are morning and evening cars 
thronged by city mechanics, and the course of 
our retail trade usurping the places of old- 
time residences, but the whole plan of usual 
stores and of family buying is changed. The 
business hours and store vacations, the shop 
resting conveniences and parcel deliveries to 
customers, the mail samples and mail de- 
liveries—these new methods are in fact the 
accommodating old “country store” magni- 
fied into grand bazaars. Dry goods and other 
family supplies are made up in changed form. 
Some goods are sold by weight, formerly by 
measure. Wood is bought by nice families in 
the bundle instead of the cord; butter by the 
pound instead of the firkin. Amusements 
are changed from the old ways—as the hours, 
afternoon instead of evening, in frequent 
cases; small theatres, well ventilated, in lieu 
of large and close halls; sometimes continuous 
performances; children expecting regular 
weekly attendance at theatres; multiplied, 
richly furnished eating-saloons for ladies dot 
our main streets. It is not all original here— 
perhaps mostly it is adopted from larger cities 
—only all seems changed to an old resident 
Boston was once homogeneous—earlier it was 
primitive—now it is cosmopolitan. (The prim 
sidewalk and front yard, and neatly railed 
door-way have gone. All are wider now. 
Even tenement buildings are in decorated 
architecture. The young Bostonian savs, 
“ Never before so good;” the old resident re- 
plies, “‘ Some things can not be more changed 
for the worse.” No doubt the verdict of the 
visitor would be, “‘ Always progressing.” . 


Crystal, Dak.—A Dakota Post-Office Mis- 
sion worker sends to the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Conference, letters from some of 
her correspondents which show the results of 
the distribution of liberal literatuie in a West- 
ern town. The following extracts tell their 
own story: “I feel very grateful for the lit- 
erature you introduced tous. I believe it has 
done both myself and family more good than 
all the orthodox preaching~in twenty years. 
Our Union Sunday-school is divided after 
working harmoniously for nearly four 
years; and the trouble came by orthodox 
ministers, strange and unchristian as it seems. 
oe We wish you to send us some 
Unitarian lesson helps for our Sunday 
school, which we have organized ona Liberal 
basis. I wish to thank you heartily 
not only on my own account, but on behalf of 
the many who have been benefited and made 
strong in the liberal faith in this locality. 
The result is indeed gratifying. Thecommu- 
nity is largely orthodox. The liberals aided 
them personally and financially to sustain 
preaching and Sunday-school, using whatever 
helps were chosen by the majority for the sake 
of harmony. But when liberal sentiments 
began to spread from tract reading, and later, 
an Universalist minister preached a few ser- 
mons and organized a society, a change came 
over our orthodox neighbors, and they with- 
drew, declaring such doctrine of the devil to 
lure souls to perdition. We have reorganized 
on a_ broad platform, with eason and 
Conscience as the final authority in. re- 
ligious belief. In the absence of a minister, 
some member of our society reads a Liberal 
sermon. The Sunday-school voted to use 
Unitarian helps or lesson papers. We have 
the Christian Register, which is liked by all. 
Thanks are due C. E. Sprague, of the First 
Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, for his able 
assistance in good reading matter. We are 
few, but we realize that strength does not 
consist innumbers. We are not disheartened, 
although without a pastor, and in anew 
country with drawbacks onevery hand. But 
truth is mighty and must prevail.” 


Princeton, Il] —Tuesday, August 27, was 
the fifteenth anniversary of the marriage of 
Rev. V. H. Brown and wife. 
note of the fact, their friends of the People’s 
Association in Ohio, Buda and Princeton de- 
cided to have a picnic in honor of their pastor 
and the event. It was also decided to hold the 
picnic in Bryant's woods, near Mr. Brown’s 
residence, and preparations were made ac- 
cordingly. It was a beautiful day; about 200, 
all told, were present; a grand dinner was 
served, after which Uncle fohn Bryant read a 
poem, and speeches were made by Elder 
Covell, of Buda, Leander Pomeroy and Dr. 
Richardson, of Ohio, “ Deacon” Bates and 


Having taken 


“ Deacon” Richardson, and Mrs. C. J. Rich- 
ardson, of Princeton. When the eloquence 
had effervesced, F. W. Waller presented Mr. 
Brown a purse, which had been contributed. 
The occasion was made additionally pleasant 
by Mr. Brown’s reply and by choice vocal 
music rendered by Mrs. Moses, Mrs. C. P. 
Snow and Bert Colberg. 


Chicago. — The Board of Directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference met at the 
headquarters 7 29. Present—James 
Van Inwagen, J. L. Jones, Arthur M. Judy, 
John R. Effinger, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
Myron Leonard. On motion, Mr. James Van 
Inwagen took the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. The 
secretary reported unusual activity in the field 
for the summer months, and the settlement of 
three ministers: N. M. Mann at Omaha, Neb., 
H. T. Root at Hinsdale, IIl., and J. E. Bagley 
at Sioux Falls, Dak. There was an informal 
talk on the proposed Unitarian Convention 
called by David Utter to meet in Chicago in 
the month of October. The Treasurer’s report 
was read and ordered placed on file. On 
motion the meeting adjourned. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— The © Unitarian 

Church of Sioux Falls has just extended a 
call to Rev. Mr. Bagley, of New Hampshire, 
who is a recent graduate of Meadville. He 
will enter upon the work in September. 
—A letter from Sioux Falls, Aug. 27, says: 
Mr. Root preached on last Sunday evening in 
the Unitarian Church. A fine, strong sermon, 
which was listened to with much interest by 
his townsmen here. The Argus-Leader says: 
“Mr. Root shows great promise of success in 
his chosen field.” 


Toledo, Ohio.—Rev. A. G. Jennings an- 
nounces the following subjects for morning 
sermons at the Church of Our Father: 

Sept. 1st. The Prosperity of Evil. 

Sept. 8th. Heredity. 

Sept. 15th. A Standard of Morals. 

Sept. 22nd. Evolution of Morals, 

Sept. 29th. Rights and Duties. 

Oct. 6th. Ethics and Religion. 


Omaha, Neb.—Rev. N. M. Mann has en- 
tered upon his new field of work. Rev. J. R. 
Effinger, Western Secretary, went, by request 
of the Omaha church, tv aid in the installation 
services on Sunday, September I. 


Kalamazoo, Mich—Rev. C. J- Bartlett 
began her work as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church on Sunday, the Ist inst. The people 
there have high hopes of her ministry. 


Madison, Wis.—Rev. Mila F. ‘Tupper 
preached on Sunday, Sept. rst, at the Unitarian 


Church. 
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Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charies H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS. 


GUARANTEED 10% net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8x net on mortgage 
loans, first-class security. Write for information. 
Best references given. Address | 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


EXCEPTIONAL @ 
TERMS TO @ 
UNITY 


SUBSCRIBERS, } 
ON AN | 
EXCEPTIONAL 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 
VALUE. 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“Dr. Dexter thus gives a clea and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and-de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics o1 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it isso plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price [ have 
everscen, J, W.. VeLis, Se. C, A. 5.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is 3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6.00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 

Cloth, sprinkled edges...............- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges .............--.-- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges..........-.-.-- 2 00 

And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .--.-- $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year_-... 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year_... 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHUROH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


3 840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 
5 Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 
Street Lighting b tract. 
Cabhetes sod Holt © 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 


Little Girls and Boys can make $2,00 
Per Day Werkin for us. Address 
BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. | 


UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 
$38"Price per dozen does not include postage. geg 


I. Cotnet-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. . 
II. Home Life. ' By Mrs. Stisan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 
| cerits} per dozeii, $1.25; chart, § cents. | 
V. Channing arid the Unitarian Movement itt 
Anierica, By W, U. Gannett. 1§ cents; per 
yor eer 5 
VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement ih 
America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents} per 
| dozen, $1.28. | 
VII. Sunday Talks abotit Sunday. By J, Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis, By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; ~~ dozen, $1.25. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 


1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M, Mann. _1§ cents; per dozen, 


$1.25. . 
XI, The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 
Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 15 cents; 
; per dozen, $1.25. 
XII, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
XIII, Studies of Jesus. By NewtowM., Mann. 20 
cents; per dozen, $1,75. 
XV. The Childhood of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 


Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 
Home, 
XVU. The Childhood of Jesus, Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII, ‘The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Je- 
rusalem; and after. 
Thege four Series by W.. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00, 
XIX. The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.s0; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Kaster, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50, 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A. ‘“*Sayings of Jesus,” 10 cards, iiluminated, 15 
cents. 

B, ‘* Kindness to Animals,” 10 cards, illuminated, 
15 cents, 

C, ‘'*Corner-Stones of Character,’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents, 

D. ‘** Home Life,” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents, 

E, ‘** School Life.’? Out of Print, 


OTHER SUNDAY-SOCHOOL HELPS. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 
dozen. | 

Lives and Deeds. Part I. Early Hebrew 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 
20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, By Rev, 
Henry G, Spaulding, 110 pages, 20 cents; 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual 
growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, § cents, 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 
Fitch, 15 cents, | 

The Sunday-School; its Tools, Methods 
and Worship. By J. V. Blake. 15 cents, 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A Drama 
for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
By J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 copies for 


12 cents per 


$1.00, 

Worship. Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; 
C, G. Howland. Worship in the Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett... 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 


Anna L, Parker. 5 cents, 


The Teacher’s Conscience, By Charles G.- 


liot. § cents. 
The Masque of the Wear. By Lily A, Long. 
rama for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 
10 cents; $5.00 per hundred, 
The Minstrei’s Carol. A _ short Christmas 
Drama. § cents. 


The publications of the Unitarian S. S. Society, 
Boston. are kept in stock, or ordered by request. Also 
those of the Sunday School Association, London. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


know that SAPOLIO makes a house clean and keeps it bright. 
in a comfortable home. Do you want cleanliness, comfort and happiness? Try SAPOLIO. 
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ul the most loving husband will see 
the difference in his home if you use 
Sapolio: It saves labor in housework 


Cleanliness and neatness about a house are necessary to insure comfort. Man likes 
comfort, and if he can’t find it at home, he will seek elsewhere for it. Good housewives 
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THE SIGHT THAT WE SAW. 
(Concluded.) 


The three children with their mother: 


had just got their luncheon spread out 


on a large flat rock, when Willie ex- 


claimed: 


“We forgot to bring anything to 


drink.” 

* Thousands of gallons in that stand- 
pipe, and not a drop for us,” laughed 
Flora. 

Just then a succession of loud “ Hul- 
lo’s”” was heard, followed by a tramp- 
ling over loose gravel and underbrush. 

*“ Some people are coming up the 
ravin (ravine) road,”. said Shirley. 

“ Rather noisy people, but I-think I 
recognize their voices,” said the mother. 

“ Why, it’s Harris, and Ted and 
Arthur,” said Flora. 

A waving of hands, shouts of “Come 
on!” and“ We’re coming! ” took place. 


“ We thought Momsie,” began Har. | 


ris, the oldest of the three neighbor 
children who felt like her children, too, 
“ we thought you’d be willing to have 
us come.” | 

“ Of course; but how did you find 
where we were?” promptly responded 
Willie. 

“Perhaps Tom Brown mewed it to 
me on the back steps,” replied Harris, 
with a twinkle of fun, 

“Tom Brown? ’ Twas your papa, 
Willie,” said literal Arthur. 

“‘ First time I ever knew my papa to 
meow,” said Flora. 

“ He said he got home early; had 
read Momsie’s note on the table. We 
knew Mr. Bickford was coming by the 
Mount, and would let us ride.. I tell 
you we filled our basket in a hurry; and 
here we are.” 

“ Sit right down. Let’s have every- 
thing together,” said Willie. 

‘‘ First, here’s bread and cheese, next, 
cake, and third—well, guess,” said 
Harris. : 

“© Berries?” 

“ Gingerbread ? ”’ 

“Tce-cream? ” 

“No; a whole pie,” and Harris 
placed it ceremoniously in the centre of 
the repast. 

“ And fourth,” said Arthur, opening 
his parcel, *“ a big bottle of lemonade.” 


‘“ Now, we shall not thirst on our. 


incursion,” observed Shirley. 

When the pleasant meal was fin- 
ished, the children climbed the long 
flight of steps by the stand-pipe again, 
and staid there until a soft twilight 
haze began to creep over the landscape, 
and the electric lights at Point of Pines 
looked like a long chain of brilliants 
twinkling and dancing. The lights on 
Cambridge bridge seemed a. lesser 
chain. 

“And Momsie, the moon!” they 
shouted. 

Yes, there she was, majestically sail- 
ing up from the ocean. | 

“Can you take us to any other sight 
as fine as this, little guide?” asked the 
mother. 2 

“No. ma’am, it’s the most beautiful 
I’ve seen,” said awe-struck Flora. . | 

“T shall be in Newport a week. from, 
now, with grandfather,” said Ted, “ but 
I think these hills and woods inthe 
moonlight are nicer.” | ; 

‘“ Momsie did not look at her book, 
and now it’s too late to read,” said 
Willie. 3 

“ T know a little already of what is in 
it. Half an hour from now, when you 
are all tired of running about, if you 
will sit down on the rock with me, [’1] 
tell you.” | 

“Oh!” | 

Half an hour passed quickly. What 
a change the little space of time brought. 
Hills and woods, and the distant cities 
and the sea, were all wrapped in their 
soft and solemn night shades. The 
moon cast over them only a delicate 
radiance. ° 

“ The story, now,” the children said, 
making a nestling group about the 
mother. 

“Tt is above you. I’m going to let 


our. little.‘incursion’ extend into. the 


heavens. You know already two path- 
ways there, that of the Great Bear, 
Ursa Major, and the Seated Lady, Cas- 
siopeia.”” 

* | always remember Cassiopeia, be- 
cause it’s my letter, W,” said Willie. 

“Then it’s mine, too, because my 
real name is Walter,” said Ted. “ It’s 
rather nice to have your letter flaming 
up there in the northeast.” 

‘Wish mine was,” said: Arthur. 

“Call Aquila yours, it begins with 
A, and will do just as well. Aquila, 
the eagle. Look in the southeast, you 
will see a very bright star, rather high 
up, with a fainter one not far away 
above it, and another not far away be- 
low it.” \ 

“ T see them.” 

“They are a part of the Eagle. 
Enough for you to know it.” 

‘That shall be my star-path, 
Arthur. 
high.” 

“ Yes, it is well to have for a sign 
something that soars.” 

“© W hat star-path can I have?” asked 
Harris. | 

“ Hercules?” 

“Oh, yes. He did great things. I 
would like to do something great.” 

“ And very useful for others? ” 

“Do you remember Shirley’s defi- 
nition, Momsie,” asked Flora. “ You 
spoke of one of the neighbors as a very 
smart woman; See, you said, there’s 
her washing on the line, and it’s only 
eight o’clock. He was only a little 
mite, and he cried out, 7 az aint being 
smart: smart’s when you do something 
that -az’t be done!” 

“ That is what you expect this Her- 
cules to do, is it, Miss Flora? Is that 
the hint intended by your anecdote?” 
demanded Harris. 3 

‘‘ Now for the Hercules of the sky,” 
said the mother. ‘“ Almost overhead it 
is, at this time, in this month of August. 
Shaped somewhatas a small child would 
make his letter H for the first time. 
The two stars of the middle part are 
rather close together, while the stars 
that make the two long lines, open 
widely. Rather a large H, lying in a 
northerly and southerly direction.” 

“| see it.” 

“T wish my W stood for something 
as nice,” said Ted. 

“ Get R. A. Proctor’s book from the 
library, The Myths and. Marvels of 
Astronomy, and read the story of your 
Seated Lady.” | : 

“ Now for my star-path,” said Flora. 

“If you do not mind about a letter, 
you can take the group Lyra, the Lyre, 
right overhead, Its principal staris Vega, 
with light very lovely and pure. Now 
you see it, you will never forget it.” 

“Tl take the Lyre. It means mak- 
ing music for people, doesn’t it? [like 
that.” 

‘‘ Flora deserves that,” said the courte- 
ous boys. 

“ Now, Momsie, yours.” 

‘Oh, mine,” said she, laughing, “ is 
the little Sea Goat, because I don’t know 
what a Sea Goat can be. All you can 
see of it to-night, on account of the 
bright moonlight, are the two stars, 
which must be its horns, just a little 
southeast of Ted’s,Eagle.” =. , 

“ Now can you remember one group 
more? The Swan. It is high up in 
the east, approaching the Lyre, and is 
shaped like an uneven cross.” 

Bright eyes searched, and_ presently 
Willie cried, 

“T gee it.” 

‘ Now we must go.” 

“ Oh, must we?” | 


Down the steep, pine-darkened roa 
they came, tired, but happy. Horse 
cars made the rest of the way easy. 


The children have not forgotten the 
sight they saw. Astronomies are now 
plentiful in both houses, and the keen 
memories of the children are storing up 
much more knowledge of the star- 
paths. Every fine evening sees them 
out for a half hour, eager to prove their 
knowledge. They are all longing for 
the time when again the words shall be 
spoken: Viee. ‘ | 

“Come up to Malden Mount.” — 
awl Ee OS ey mooi M. Gs 


” said 


“T like the eagle, he goes up 


. ‘ 


Wuy TrupcGeE ALONG 1n old ruts when labor- 
Savers are appearing on all sides? James Pyle’s 
Pearline saves labor of the hardest kind, and 
produces the best and quickest results in the 

kitchen, laundry, and house-cleaning. ‘Thou- 
_ sands of housekeepers think it indispensable. 


A fair trial will con- 
vince the most skepti- 
cal of its merits. The 
universal success of 


this article, the coun- 

ee try over, is practical 
Ge proof of its wonderful 
| ae merits. Beware of 


PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


<< imitations. 


Truths for the Times. By Francis Ellingwood 


Abbot. to cents, 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voy- 

_ sey. ro cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 10 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford. 10 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 
5 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. 5 cents. 


A Study of Religion. 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P A. 


Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


By Francis Ellingwood 


pamphlete sent on receipt of price. 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. l.Introductory, 5 cents. II. Two 
Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents. III. The 
Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents. IV. Judaism, the 
Mother, and Christianity, the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 5 cents. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By. Prof. 
Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 

10 cents, 


The Change of Front of the Universe. By 


Minot Judson Savage. 5 cents. 

The Philosophy of a Strike. By N.A.Dunn- 
ing. 5 cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. 
20 cents. | 

Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 5 
cents. 

The Religion of Jesus. By Henry M. Sim- 
mons. 5 cents. . 


Concerning Immortality. By Francis Power 
Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M, Sim- 


mons, Minot J. Savage and others. 5 cents, 
Emersoh’s Divinity School Address. 5 cents. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


A complete set of the pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 50 — 
pages of valuable matter will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, for one dollar; separat 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WASHER. 


We will guarantee the ““LOVELL” WASHER to do better work 
and do it easier and in less time than any other machine in 
the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


inevery county. We 

| ACENTS WANTED can show proof 
| .. that agents are making from $75 to $150 per month. Farmers 
— = make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have great success 
KN = selling this Washer. 
NN piesiring an agency $2. 

/RINGERS at manufacturers’ lowest prices. 
strictest investigation. Send your address on a postal card for 
further particulars. 


LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Retail price, only $5. Sample to those 
Also the Celebrated KEYSTONE 
We invite the 


Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


| BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FoR Boys AND YOUNG MEN, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philadelphia). 


‘HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. 


Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 
Send for catalogue with announcements for coming 
year, to , 


LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, 
Spring Green, Wis. 


GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL. 


Removed from La Salle Ave, to 479 & 481 Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago. Fourteenth year begins Sept. 18th. 
Boarding and day school for young ladies and children. 
Full courses of study, including preparation for col- 
lege. ae — pete ly — up. 

18S REBECCA 5. IXICE, “i. WM, ae 
Address 1 Miss Mary E. Beepy, A. M.. t Principals, 


VHIGAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


M nPark(nearChicago). Boarding | 
Sanoot for Girls and Young Ladi For 
catalogu THAYE 


Tb. D 
; Morgan Park, 


fivort rates Street, Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 


The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
| Knapp, 8.B.(M.I.T.) Duxbury, Mass, 


CHICAGO TRAINING SCHOOL 
| FOR 


KINDERGARTINERS., 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Principal. | 
Re-opens Sept. 16th, 1589. For Particulars apply to 
: Miss Alice McRoy, | : 
2323 indiana Ave. Chicago. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Formerly Morgan Park Military Academy.) 
Superior location; excellent facilities. Thorough 
preparation for college, scientific school or busi- 


ness. Fall term begins Sept. 18th, HENRY J. 
STEVENS, A. B., Prin., Morgan Park, Cook Co,,.Ll 
A Soe for 
Home and chools 


KINDERGARTEN oe: 2%0" Sthoci 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
by National Teachers’Association. $2.00 a year, 
ALICK B. STOCK HAM &Co.,Chicatto,111 


FLY | DUTCHER’S KILLS 


At once. No time to fly away. 
They alight, drink—die. 


| KILLER. 
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Use freely, Promote peace. _ . z 
F. DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt, | 
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gan avenue and Twenty-third street. 


and Walton place. 
ister. 


Jones, minister. 


Aunoungements, 


OHICAGO CALENDAR. 
CHURCH OF THE MEsstanH.—Corner Michi- 
David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 
Sunday, Sept. 8, Mr. Utter will preach on 


“The Silent Word.” 


Unity Cuurcn.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
Thomas. Milsted, min- 
Sunday, at 10:45 A. M, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 


Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 


minister: Sunday, Sept. 8, Rev. G. W. Buck- 


ley, of Battle Creek, Mich., will preach. Sun- 
day-school at 12:30 P.M. 


Att Souts CHurRCcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Sunday, Sept. 8, Mr. Jones 
will preach at 11 A. M. Sunday-school at 


9:30 A.M. Teachers’ meeting, Friday even- 


ing, Sept. 6, at 7: 30. 

Unity Cuurcnu, Hinsdale.—Herbert T, 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


A Goop number of subscriptions have al- 
ready been received for LIBERTY AND LIFE, 
the volume of sermons by E. P. Powell, an- 
nounced in last week’s UNITY, but more are 
necessary before the date of publication can 
be fixed. Those who subscribe for copies in 
advance of publication will receive them at 
the price of 75 centsacopy. Address Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 17§ Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RESORTS. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Minn- 
esota, Iowa ard the two Dakotas, there are 
hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Among the follow- 
ing selected list are names familiar to many 
of our readers as the perfection of northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance 
from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of 
them are so far away from the “busy marts of 
civilization” that they cannot be reached ina 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over 
the finest road in the northwest—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Pewaukee, Wis. Sparta, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, lowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka. 

Wis. Minn. 

Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn. 
(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake, 


consin). Minn. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Da- 
Madison, Wis. kota. 


For detailed information, apply to any cou- 
pon ticket agent, or send stamp for a free 


' illustrated guide book, entitled, ‘“ Cool Re- 


treats.” Address A. V. H. Carpenter, general 
passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SIMPLY PERFEOT. . 

The Union Pacific Railway, “ The Overland 
Route,” has equipped its trains with dining 
cars of the latest pattern, and on and after 
August 18th the patrons of its fast trains be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will 
be provided with delicious meals, the best the 
market affords, perfectly served, at 75 cents 
each. Pullman’s Palace Car Co. will have 
charge of the service on these cars. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of s0 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITY one year for only $1.75. Ad- 
dress this office. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. e paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how or enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 


the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 


you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of. the 


SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


Be sure to ask for N. K, Brown’s Ess. 
Ginger, and take no other. Recollect the initials. 


Used by the United States Government. 


Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
and Public Food Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Limeor Alum, Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Co., 


ph PRICE’ 
DELICIOUS 


FLAVORING 
- |EXTRACTS} 


(NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


New York. Chicago. St. Louis. 


100 to 400 pages. 


amaica 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with eve 
3 scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, 


Year’s sub- 
Send for 
a copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 


infants & | 


fe ie Be” 


STANDARD BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


The books in this list are well printed, about 7 by 5 inches in size, and contain from 
We recommend them as the best paper editions of the books named. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


History of French Revolution, 2 parts, 


COG .  nccedndeck catia deedeutssuneees 25 
UR RINE TTOOIE 6 io donk ice ednngesscede 20 
The Diamond Necklace; and Mirabeau... 20 
LEN iC datRedad ebdcddgeseekaee wt 20 
SESE SNS fia as 6) acbccdninene ween 20 
Barly Rings OF NOPWey . 66. cccc i cee veces 20 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter............. 10 
Goethe, and Miscellaneous Essays.......- IO 
LAU OR CI ois Hohn dc cbkSnceceeds scutes 15 
Vottaind Ghd OVO. 6. ckcdnninnate cect 15 

eroes and Hero-Worship.............- 20 
eetet® GE TUNES ORs iss dcccccnadecseehens I5 
German Literature. ........ wiih dic Stace Is 
FOR e OE TOU PBs icons ccccccccus 15 
UES GI SAIE TS FC oa down wcsncbsenews 15 
Frederick the Great, 8 vols.........-.-. each, 20 
ght OF TNE UGE oo. noc cwtiswcncoees 20 
LeRIROTIIRY FT EIBDUIGU . cw ns cccsdscesnes 20 
Eee Oe I in occas Suewnens bees anime 20 
Oliver Cromwell, VOl. Bi incc.cwccccunacs 25 

. “ ee 25 

6 oe 5 ef * Sees 25 
Characteristics and other Essays ........- 15 
Corn Law Rhymes and other Essays. ...- 15 
Baillie the Covenanter, and other Essays... 15 
Dr, Francia, and other Essays_.........-- 15 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 2 parts, 

OO oo is ok eh he he els ne didine 20 
Wilhelm Metstet’s iraveis............... 20 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Progress ad TOVGC secs osc cd deen ccccne 20 
SG ON ii crane amen de bominians 10 
OCT A TOMEI odbc ddd nkiakiedcusdceeeess 20 
Pronerty WA SG 666 6c ke instivienbicascee 15 
BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 
Wy TEMG WE Bo cic vidi acca vescun-s 10 
PRIOR ii. kos chwwidds cadcabunbuee 10 
Two Gomera as casi ieee sk ssc se 10 
BY LAURENCE GRONLUND. 
The Co-operative Commonwealth... ...- 30 


BY RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER.) 


The Story of an African Farm........... 25 


Prices in this list include prepayment of postage by us. 
UnirTy one year and books from this list to the amount of $1.50, all prepaid. Address, 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


ements WIN BNO oe be ides nddicescksa 10 
Crowns GE We ame Cone GO. oct ei cus dec 10 
Bee Oe CI BP is oe icc conc ween Te) 
Crea Oe CU Rn i hier ceed 10 
Seven Lamps of Architecture............ 20 
Leetures on Architectureand Painting.... 15 
Stones of Venice, 3 Vols............- each, 25 
Modern Painters, Vol. I....-...- peu & 20 

6 OR I a a 20 

v6 oh WE SOE isdcnducdesu ss @ 


6 e Tcl suanduunisasaan 25 

6 a We © ies bake cake rive 25 
King of the Golden River. ....6.60 cee cu 10 
Te a ie ais ah 10 
EM PUNE, og. i cunedbentada nana 15 
MEN FO PUERTO wibin oaks duacvanenanecwd 15 
The Pieasures of Engiand. .............- 10 
UE EE BIR iin bh adn bncdesetuichwons 20 
RI Oe RIE Gis. on hk nk cw kn bs anak Is 
I 2 IEEE irerdig ds Kh dccccdecucdilan nee I5 
BAS ian niieb onda cecdek cance 15 
Mornings in ‘Fiorénce ........-ceccccccs 15 
St. Mark’s Pi dekbnckeadadaeideGeewda 15 
I iis i i is ee ee bs 15 
MOE OE BIOS hati tcickcguncdansaceieense 5 
PED. PE ibs cndrntidn bavi ancmadsieen » a§ 
“Our Fathers Have Told Us”.....<..... 15 
PINON Brno cao ccbece bs ckbadsecesnas IS 
Wee ds vn biden dain daw ashe vo cn nck 15 
I I5 
Fors Clavigera, 4 Vols, ..6..si6scecs each, 30 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 

DO Aa Oe BE be onc Kas soeccusess 20 
Peri Or I Pe oii he otek ods eee ce 15 
lndion SOM OF SONAG ok ook ccccnds ccc 10 

BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
ASHPOUE Bin oc hoe ok wand bens ss 20 
FOCUS: 5. a0 n-ckilod bhnkks ae alin oo beisas x 35 

BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Selections from Poetical Works_......... 20 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Complete Poetical Works_............-- 30 
BY REV. R. H. NEWTON. 

Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible__._-- 20 


For $200 we will send 


CHARLES H. KERR & €0,, Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The* King’s Daughters. 


A ROMANCE, 
BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


The author, a member of the original ‘*Ten,’’ has 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the “ King’s Daughters ’’—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, from the east to the 
west, are running ‘‘In His name.”’ 275 12mo pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
Unity subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning trium 
the descent of the A narrative of un 


interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full illustrations, 
elegant cloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so . CHaries H. Kerr & Co., 


Chicago. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and fh Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furnish the money tothose desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, Io, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for 50 cents. 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 
$5, $2, $1, Soc., $2 per set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2 for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 
for1s cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, 25 cents each. Inquirers inclose stamp ten 3 

PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Sent free, on ubecri 
iS werk’ cents. vs 
to a list of 
Sent 


for Sample copy 
reading friends. ie 
re vee by pric ( 
® toes is 1 year for $1; 
Bs 2 8 for $1.75; 


3 
years 
inot be undersold. 1-cent 
0 «og Mention this paper. Address 


HELPS = SELF-CULTURE 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicortr 
PE ARRAM . oi ch cieh SesebécesbOdcin sed Ni destteda 10 

2. Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 


COUR, TDM save bons pone sccedids cont eses cen. 50 
%. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 

CRE 2s WE o Fiidd ddapnadusapbbitiac 10 
4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorcr 

Biv) MORIN C65 btieetd's oh dns des sce; Sét060-- 25 


5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Gigs B. 
DRM onc cncegudese dedcuddeeilWarcobicn 25 

6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
We PT cia natn coninccesdewaba denn 10 

7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
Oe See Wie RAG cikd cecwiwdsenscosudecens’ 10 

$. Outline Studies in James Russell 

Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. BEAts.......... 10 
% Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. 


By JENKIN 
LLOYD JONES 


Si pbk Mein dade benube ne 10 

10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GrorGE L. Fox..-...... 10 

11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WI L.LiAmM F. ALLEN... 10 

I2. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma EnpICcooT MAREAN.. 10 

1%. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By JENKIN LLoyp Jongs......-..-- 10 

14. History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 

Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By HeLten D. HALE... 10 

15. Religieus History and Thought. 
Te Pe Gn BARA RMUD  o ok cc cundcweccusncccs 10 

16. Studies of Holland. By Epvwin D 
ial anid cob ac os Keene bed etuweh sce 10 

17. Outline Studies in the History of the 


Northwest. By ‘FREDERICK 
BR: PRO 6 Keiink oh 66a Be ks add Kt dns 10 


Any one mailed on receipt of price. To any UNity 
oes tied a full set will be sent prepaid on receipt of 

1,00, | 
CHARLES H, KERR &CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


_—_—_—— 


TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 


THE NEED oF IT. 
eat value are constantly appearing in 
religious periodcals, and any one who 
does not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 


Articles of 
the secular an 


great deal. The words of One wiser than Solomon are 
pertinent here—‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
much time to find them, to fold — and replace 
them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 

TOPICAL SCRAP-BooK SYSTEM 
does away with all these difficulties, 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 
containing views of ex-President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, Rev. Wm, M. Taylor, D. D., Phillips 
Brooks, and many others. Hundreds of eminent lit- 
erary persons commend this system as the best.. Many 
thousands have been sold. Price.—The volumes are 
put at the marvelously low price of 75 e¢. each, all 
charges prepaid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, Io 
per cent. on 12. 

Cc. Venton Patterson Pub. Co., 
CooPpER UNION, NEw YORK. (P. O. Box 1,858.) 


TYPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
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ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago and Atlantic Railway 


— FORMS THE — 


UNLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST.LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 
cation to 


W. H. HURLBURT, 


General Western Passenger 
Agent. 
Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, eevee a ILL. 
ee 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 


THE» FARMER'S VOICE 


FARMERS VOICE CO, 23staess.t 


0 for $3; 8 year ores. We 
| 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ee 


